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HUMAN DEVELOPMENT. 


The study of Human Nature began with its existence. As 
the world grows older, of course the advantages for its prosecution 
increase. To us the whole book of history is unfolded with its 
instructive lessons. The learning and wisdom and experience of 
past ages is also ours. At present the everywhere unparalleled 
activity of the human mind serves to bring the question before 
us in the greatest variety of phases. Providence has aided in 
our endeavors to solve the problem by the most startling unfold- 
ing of his plans—the most magnificent and astounding results. 
“Human Progress” has become the watchword of the rallied 
world of mind in its grand struggle to subdue the world of Na- 
ture to itself. It would be idle in any one to maintain that the 
world is not growing wiser—that advances in the study of human 
character have not preceded all that we acknowledge as sound 
and healthy in its development. ‘True, as yet the results obtained 
are but sadly imperfect. The more we learn, the less we seem 
to know. Mighty triumphs of human genius,—world wide em- 
bracing schemes of philanthropy, have opened up high hopes 
before the human mind only to be succeeded by such as are still 
higher and nobler. Even the world’s great cruelties and enormous 


wickedness have -revealed to us dark caverns of deceit and 
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treachery in the human heart, only as the vestibules of darker 
and more forbidding depths. Increased facilities of investigation 
have only served to prove to the student of Humanity, as well 
as to the student of Nature, the utter boundlessness of the object 
of his researches. 

We have no sympathy with such as think that the world, as it 
grows wiser, grows no better. The rapid strides of science con- 
tributing both to the comfort of man and the enlarging of his 
mind—the establishment of free institutions on the American 
Continent, founded in the grandest and broadest principles of 
human justice—the waking up of enslaved mind among the down 
trodden nations of the old world—and especially the rapid 
spread of the Christian religion, are but certain indications that 
light is breaking in upon the world’s moral as well as mental 
darkness. We believe that mankind are beginning to profit by 
the magnificent blunders and failures of past ages. Wider and 
nobler views of humanity in all its relations and accountabilities 
are gaining ground. ‘The time has gone by, in which an exclusive 
cultivation, on the part of any Nation of a warlike spirit and a 
high toned bravery could give us another Roman Republic. The 
world will never again see the warm enthusiasm of a refined im- 
agination ignoring a virtuous philanthropy, and combined with 
the philosophic fervor of a vigorous intellect to develop itself in 
another Grecian civilization. An age in which men of all ranks 
will flock around the standard of a Peter the Hermit, and deem 
it the highest glory of human life to join in a visionary Crusade 
to maintain the sanctity of a Holy Place, will never again dawn 
upon the world-Priestly bigotry and narrow minded censorious- 
ness we believe, cannot again raise the sword of persecution 
against such as contend for liberty of conscience. The world is 
fast emerging from its state of boyhood—in which childish freaks 
and fancies have been its governing motives. It is fast approach- 
ing a vigorous manhood. There are some who love to croak over 
the dark features of human life, and point with forboding finger 
at the evil tendencies of the age. It is true the human heart is 
as full of wicked passions as ever, but with the progress of civil- 
ization and christianization, these are being held in better check. 
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Others are found who argue the future downfall of the great 
hope of the world—our own free institutions, from the past mu- 
tability of human affairs. Such men forget that unlike former 
republics, our own is not an exotic development, realizing but a 
single grand idea at the expense of others far nobler than itself. 
But it is a sound and healthy growth from grand fundamental 
ideas in human progress, which however before faithfully and ex- 
pensively taught mankind by Providence, have never before been 
learned till now. Itis true the world has known many a sys- 
tem of progress in past ages, the history of whose failure is 
written in blood. Hitherto the sublime arrangements of Provi- 
dence by which human nature was to be perfected have been 
either ignorantly misapprehended or wickedly perverted. These 
contemplate man as he is—in all his relations as an intellectual, 
social and moral being, and are admirably fitted to advance him 
to an honorable position among created intelligencies. And 
while we do not claim for the present age anything but a very 
imperfect comprehension of them, still we must perceive that the 
human mind is slowly expanding to the grasping of ideas as were 
never dreamed of in the golden days of Pagan Philosophy, nor 
even in the more recent ages of a perverted christianity. 
Although we see around us so much of popular prejudice— 
false philanthropy—censorious bigotry—depraved conscience— 
narrow minded selfishness, and low born aspirations, we still 
think that ours isa highly progressive age, and that never 
before has there been so great cause for encouragement to 
every well wisher of the race. The clouds of ignorance and 
error are being swept away from the sphere of human vision, 
and many a bright gem of truth has already flashed forth 
its cheering ray athwart the gloom. What will be the high 
destiny to which man is to attain is beyond the reach of human 
thought. The plans of the great Author of Humanity contem- 
plate an elevation of the world to a state far transcending our 
sublimest conceptions. And though the wide ocean of Human 
Life be agitated by the billows of strife and surged beneath the 
storms of passion, still, the spirit of the Almighty, thereon 
brooding, as of old on Chaos, will work mightily though silently. 
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Already through the dark tempest which for ages has been 
threatening to bury the earth under a flood of corruption, worse 
than that of the age of Noah, can we discern openings luminous 
of that glorious radiance that shall bathe the world when the 
breath of God shall have blown it all away. 

L. C. B. 





EMULATION. 


A desire to excel is natural. It is founded in self-love, and 
the universal belief that excellence sooner or later, meets its re- 
ward. Whenever merit is made the condition of preferment, the 
desire to excel is as prevalent as the love of distinction or emolu- 
ment. It is true that all noble action should proceed from prin- 
ciple from the fixed conviction of responsibility ; but when prin- 
ciple is weak, habit or self-interest may be very useful auxiliaries 
in the cultivation of character or in promoting the good of hu- 
manity. We need encouragement, and when it is withheld by 
the selfishness of those about us, or when we are oppressed by a 
sense of the vastness of some great undertaking, it is reviving to 
compare the past with the present and from what has been ac- 
complished to hope for the future. Analogous to this is the en- 
couragement, which we derive by comparing ourselves with each 
other. 

The struggle after excellence is in a long and weary way, and 
we discern that it is not endless only by resting our eyes upon 
objects a little in advance of us. It is by comparing ourselves 
with those who set out before us, or who are advancing by our 
side, that we are assured of our progress. Measuring the dis- 
tance step by step we see that it is not infinite. 

The spirit of emulation once cherished soon becomes a power- 
ful principle of action, and like any other it may be basely per- 
verted. There is often fearful rivalry in sin, and doomed repro- 
bates strive with fiendish zeal to serve their master most, but 
even those who strive for worthy objects, sometimes forget their 
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social duties in the desire to outstrip each other. They strive to 
ascend by pulling others down and they vaunt themselves upon 
the ruined fortunes of their fellows. This feeling breathes too 
much the spirit of envy to rest upon the love of excellence, or the 
desire for superiority in its truest sense. For excellence consists 
in the exercise of every virtue, and true superiority is in the 
symmetry of the whole man. To excel another in learning, in 
patriotism, or in fame, and yet to be inferior in every heart vir- 
tue, is to seek the applause of men and to rest satisfied in hypoc- 
risy or self-deceit. To aim at the first place because it is be- 
neath the aspirations of our nature, and the height of our respon- 
sibilities is noble, but if the strife be merely to tickle the ears of 
our vanity with the echoes of fame, it is unworthy the efforts of 
a generous mind. In this, lies the distinction between the no- 
blest virtue and the basest passion of our nature, and so nearly 
allied is the one to the other, that the unthinking often take to 
themselves great credit for actions which are their disgrace. 
Emulation begets envy in the politician, in the miser, avarice, and 
in the man of fashion a thousand follies, which his better sense 
derides. If the spirit of emulation rests upon a supreme love 
of excellence in the abstract, and permits of comparison, only for 
the sake of encouragement and sympathy, it has the sanction and 
favor of Heaven ; but if it be the mere desire to outstrip another, 
it sows the seeds of jealousy, distrust and hate, and will sooner 
or later cut off the desolate heart from all its sources of sympa- 
thy, and defeat its own true object. It is a mournfnl sight to 
see a high-born soul, in reaching forth to satisfy its noble aspira- 
tions, clogging its powers or trampling under foot those very 
sympathies and emotions, which it is the end of all its painful ex- 
ertions to satisfy and delight. To take a brother’s hand and travel 
over the rough places of this wilderness world with mutual joys 
and hopes, is sweet; but, oh how sad when those whose pur- 
suits, whose aspirations and whose ends are all the same, go jar- 
ring all the way along, combating less with their common trials 
and difficulties than with each other, and striving less to distance 
their competitors by themselves ascending than by thrusting 
others down. But this unnatural and ungenerous strife meets 
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its reward. It meets a retribution even when the end of strife 
is gained. It has reached the goal and perchance looks back on 
none who dare to claim arivalship,—it may proudly boast an em- 
inence, which none have ever held, but from this very cause, it 
feels its loneliness. Who would wish a seat upon the loftiest Alps 
where foot of man has never trod, if doomed to a solitary dwell- 
ing there ; but the prince of fame can never descend and enjoy 
again the unaffected offices of love and friendship, and he has no 
friend to share his glory with him. He desired none, and they 
perished in the race. A thousand jealousies and suspicions pre- 
vent him from enjoying the socialities of life, his own faithless 
heart cannot trust to others, and the common civilities of life are 
attributed to the same sinister motives that have always influ- 
enced his own actions. Like the gloomy scene of a raging con- 
flagration his barren heart preserves, no trace of life and joy 
from the fires of passion which have laid it waste. Fame he 
sought, but it proves an empty bauble, and he has attained to ex- 
cellence ; but he sought it only as a means, not for the love he 
bore to it, and hence, in the possession of all that would make 
another happy, he pines away beneath the envy of the unthink- 
ing crowd. He had the sources of happiness within his reach, 
but choose to starve his famished soul upon the shadow, whilst 


glimpses of the substance tantalized his daily sight. 
F. 





UNCERTAINTIES OF NATIONAL EXISTENCE. 


Demagogues, with frothy paragraphs and bombastic speeches, 
may expatiate upon the progress of the age, its vast superiority 
over the periods of the past, the quick advancement toward the 
political millenium of no far distant day, and other prevalent il- 
lusions with which men are apt now to console themselves—the 
antiquarian may present his learned disquisitions on the degra- 
dation of the past, the civilization of the present and all may 
join in puffing the era in which we live, and casting a slur on the 
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epochs which have gone before us yet, there comes up a still small 
voice of inquiry “ are we really more enlightened than our an- 
cestors, and is our country more durably founded than those 
which have preceded us ?”’ 

Successive ages have demonstrated that as the sun diurnally 
takes his course, and from the Eastern horizon rolls up the vault of 
heaven to the zenith, and thence declines to dip beneath “ the west- 
ern wave,’’ so nations rise and in their course outstrip perchance the 
wildest schemes of fancy, thence from their culminating point de- 
cline as rapidly and like the baseless vision “leave not a wreck 
behind.” Some we can track in their career but imperfect and 
scanty are the annals which would give us a clear and unbiassed 
judgment concerning them. A dark mystery surrounds them 
all. Who can tell the vast amount of matter which has escaped 
the historians research and found an inglorious death in the 
imperfect or destroyed annals of its time. What food for 
thought is here. We who vaunt and boast so much in a fancied 
superiority may fall far below them in the scale of nations, and 
be indeed insignificant to those whom we so harshly judge. Our 
existence may be perhaps “the flaring up of the candle that has 
burnt to the socket, and is consuming that socket as‘a prelude to 
its own destruction.” It may be the thoroughfare by which the 
means of enlightenment may pass to other nations, leaving us the 
mere shadows of excellence. If we could but know all that was 
accomplished by those cities which were buried by an ashy storm 
then truly might we know our own littleness. If we could make 
the cold and stubborn lips of that sentry soldier speak, who was 
found at Pompeii petrified at his post, what a tale might he un- 
fold. How he might clear up the mystery which like a murky 
cloud envelopes it. But hold ; methinks those strong lips are 
moving—yes, now comes sepulchral tones. The tongue gives ut- 
terance. Now he tells us of her streets crowded with the busy 
men of traffic—her market places buzzing with the hum of busi- 
ness. He points us to those buildings which in grandeur and 
magnificence surpass anything of Ormus or of Ind—the marble 
pillars white as alabaster, the dome, the galleries, the tower, the 
fountains, the elegant frescoes and enrapturing Paintings, which, 
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though commonly covering the wall, a Raphael might envy, those 
statues which might have been wrought by the chisel of a Praxi- 
teles. All are sublime conceptions which modern artists could 
never surpass, not even attain. And this is ancient Pompeii. 
Alas ! the present is but a faint shadow of what she once was. 
Take a retrospect of the past. First came Egypt, and as the 
Nile through many a mouth pours forth its watery tribute to the 
sea, so she poured forth a copious stream of knowledge through- 
out the earth—and shot those rays of genius and learning across 
a benighted world, which at once enlightened and embellished 
her. But now naught remains to tell of her supreme enlighten- 
ment. Her library the greatest in the world was long since 
burned, and the ashes scattered to the winds. And the only 
monuments to tell she ever was, are the barren Pyramids and 
half-buried Sphynx. They once gloried in the permanency of 
their institutions, but nevertheless she declined. 

Then at her fall Greece rose instructed in the lessons which 
she had gleaned from the archives of Egypt. Immediately she 
became the emporium of Science, Literature and Art, and across 
the dark waves of ignorance came the reflections of her attain- 
ments to the bigoted minds of other nations, like the beacon light, 
to the weary mariner. But she followed in the wake of her great 
antecedent, and like her declined and fell. But she left behind 
her marks of art and intellect which the world has sought in vain 
to equal, and have fallen short even in the attempt to copy. 

Now the Colosseum stands as one of the mournful vestiges of 
Roman greatness. The waary traveller stands with mingled 
feelings of awe and veneration before this huge pile of human in- 
vention, that once echoed to the tread of noble and patrician, 
now the abode of hissing reptiles and the hooting owl; and 
reflects upon her acts of valor, her great advancement in 
everything which adorns and beautifies a nation, and at last her 
final but overwhelming destruction. Then struggling for utter- 
ance arise the questions: why did she decline and fall? Was it 
not to fulfil that destiny of nations which has thus far marked 
every country that ever rose or reigned or fell. And as it was 
with them, so it has been with others of a later date. Modern 
history might furnish us abundant examples. 
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Even England once the great boast of Christendom, is not what 
she formerly was, and how then can we argue that we are fixed 
upon such a firm foundation, that the factions of the world or the ef- 
fect of Time could never overthrow it. Other nations thought so 
once, but their departure from the scene of action proved it to be 
only a delusive phantom—an unreal phantasm. “ There is no 
way of judging of the future but by the past, and judging by the 
past,”’ we can safely prophecy the same fate to us that they met. 
We are not the first civilized nation which have inhabited this 
country. There was an atlantus to the ancients which in descrip- 
tion comports well with this country. Could it not have been 
this? Indeed there are abundant testimonies that a nation en- 
lightened and enterprising, peopled this land before the Indians. 
Along the sea coast* where the Pilgrim Fathers landed are still 
found foundations of immense magnitude, and close to the water, 
as if for a wharf is a piece of mason work of ancient cast, which 
was no doubt the work of a former people. Also through the 
United States and Central America there are many significant 
signs which mark another race. Why then should we boast of 
so near an approach to the great regeneration of this world ? We 
are nurturing the same political corruptions which ruined other 
nations, and we show scarcely any more acquaintance with the 
shoals and quicksands which wrecked their “Gallant Ships of 
State.’’ Besides we are worshiping Idols as varied and as numer- 
ous as those we call heathen, ever knelt and prayed to. Honor, Glo- 
ry, Mammon, the love of military achievements and of popular ap- 
plause all stand forth the Olympian Gods of modern date. And 
Historians, centuries hence may baptise them with the same fabu- 
lous names we have the ancient Gods. 

And who can doubt that phrase which has been reduced already 
to a proverb, ‘ Westward, ho! the star of Empire takes its way.” 
And as it has left others, and come and stood over us so, reason- 
ing from Analogy, it will leave us and the nations now sunk in 
degradation, become the nations of the past. We should not 
want too much, then, neither pry too much into the hidden things 
of the past or be over confident in the present. 

*See “ Records of se” History of Plymouth,” &c. 
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“ The Great Architect 

Did wisely to conceal and not divulge, 

His secrets to be scanned by them who ought 

Rather admire.” 
Many of the actions and records of the past, have been taken from 
our vision, that we might be thrown more on our own reponsibili- 
ty. And if in refuting these you bring up Religion as a mark of 
superior enlightenment, remember Palestine. If learning, Athens 
and Rome. If inventions, the buried cities of the East. In 
taking a retrospect of all things which have occurred there is 
an abundance of material for thought, and room for much consider- 
ation. Opinions may be reached which at first may appear wild 
and visionary, but after a little thought well bestowed, they may 
seem not quite so much at variance with reason. 


QuI. 





THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION OF 1650. 


To the educated man of the present age, there is no pursuit to 
which he can elevate himself with more profit and more interest, 
than to the direct study of the history of the later half of the 
great Past. Of all the facts contained in this history, which he * 
has abundant privilege and opportunity to investigate, there is 
none whose problems are more difficult to unravel, yet affording 
more pleasure and gratification in the work, than the facts of 
man’s civilization. To him, his present state must necessarily 
appear magnificent, and only achieved after ages of viglent strug- 
gle. He computes that sixteen centuries have elapsed since the 
small and yet feeble ray of the light of progress was seen to shine 
out of the mist of the middle age ; but whilst contemplating this 
lapse of time, and this golden age of improvement, it were well 
for him to bear in mind, that the Eternal, with whom “a thou- 
sand years is as one day, and one day as a thousand years,’’ be- 
holds in him, a creature, whom he has aided and directed, in 
making only one step of advance. To investigate entirely this 
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fact, in the eyes of man, so grand, it would demand the atten- 
tion of months and years, so that at this time we can only choose 
one from among the numerous class of specific events compre- 
hended in it—events, whose causes present themselves readi- 
ly to the view of the inquirer, and whose results have had a di- 
rect influence upon the state of man’s existence, and on the de- 
gree of his progress as a social and moral being. If then we 
turn our attention especially to the history of Europe, we will 
readily perceive that we can find no occurrence, whose conse- 
quences were more decisive and powerful, in their aid in eleva- 
ting the character of her nations, than these three great re- 
volts—the Reformation, and the French and English revolu- 
tions of the 17th century. It is of the latter and very import- 
ant event we would now treat,—important inasmuch as it was a 
direct consequence of the Reformation, and was immediately 
prior to the revolution in France. We perceive that whilst the 
effects of the Reformation were conducing steadily to emancipate 
the human mind, the destruction of ancient Feudalism and civil 
liberty had also been accomplished. And prior to the English 
Revolution we notice also, that spiritual sovereignty had lost 
much of its power und blinding influence, but at the same time 
temporal rule had become more absolute. In these facts, we 
, See the origin and cause of the event, and recognise in it an at- 

tempt to abolish the supreme power of monarchy, and especially 
that royalty which had laid claim to a primitive independent 
sovereignty,—an attempt to set the right of free inquiry on a firm 
basis, and to enhance the civil and religious liberty of England. 
Thus we may characterise this revolution, as an immediate con- 
sequence of the Reformation, and as a co-worker and young dis- 
ciple in advancing the grand object of civilization. Charles the 
First, the misguided victim of this event, had never paused an 
instant in his wild career, in order to count well the fruits of his 
endeavors to maintain the claims of his immediate progenitors. 
He was ignorant of his own inheritance, or he would have readi- 
ly perceived that his people, having achieved an emancipation of 
their spiritual being, would also struggle violently against civil 
bondage, and that the royality, absolute and superior to all laws 
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which his ancestors had not only arrogated to themselves, but 
even succeeded in establishing, would never be permitted by a 
nation, who had now determined to recognise no sovereignty but 
that of God. He fell a victim of delusion, testifying even in his 
own sad end, to his belief in the divine right of kings, resisting 
even unto death, the vigorous growth of the seeds of liberty, which 
had been sown in the minds of Englishmen when the Magna 
Charta was wrested from John, and which had become a spread- 
ing tree, nourished by the genial effects of that other grand revo- 
lution,—the Reformation. That the English nation were prepa- 
red for so sudden and entire a change, in their condition, the 
sequel plainly indicates. Although guided chiefly by Cromwell, 
Dame Fortune’s best beloved, and of whom we may justly say as 
was said of Cinna, “ausum eum, que nemo auderet bonus, per- 
fecisse, que a nullo, nisi fortissimo, perfici possent,” yet even 
he was unable entirely to restrain the demon of faction and fa- 
naticism, which had taken up its abode in the minds of the peo- 
ple. It would be telling a tale well known, to give at this time, 
the history of the various projects and success of different parties 
—to narrate how the fanatical Presbyterian, battled with the 
stern Independent, and again united against the common enemy 
of liberty. The English Commonwealth fell, as “every house 
divided against itself must fall.’’ Every historian bears witness 
to the good effects of the revolution of 1650, however, so much 
they may have been disregarded, because of the sudden reaction, 
at the restoration, and buried in the profligacy of Charles the se- 
cond’s reign. But now we are enabled to judge of these effects, 
and no one will hesitate in affirming, that the revolution of 1650, 
did more to advance the political, social, and religious state of 
England, than any similar event of which her history bares re- 
cord, not excepting even the Reformation. Suffice it for us to 
say that, to be able to claim England as a mother, in the best days 
of the Commonwealth, was considered at that time a far greater dis- 
tinction, than to be able to boast of the proudest Roman Ancest- 


ry. 


ASHLEY. 
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LINES SUGGESTED BY A SNOW-STORM. 


Tis a dreary night, and the hoary storm king, 
Is careering triumphantly over the land, 
And the winds a mournful requiem sing 
O’er some lonely mariner, beached on the strand. 


Perchance for a while he was tossed on the billow, 
His stout little bark the waves manfully rode, 

Now he shuddered to think of a cold ocean pillow, 
Now he thought of his home, and now of his God. 


But cold dark despair soon settled around him, 
His bark the mad Ocean no longer could brave, 
Anon the storm fiend, in a snowy shroud wound him, 
And the waves bore him off to his watery grave. 


But our thoughts are not with him, as round our hearth-stone, 
We listen without to the stormy winds play, 

Nor yet with the traveller away from his home, 
Who buffets the storm o’er some lonely way. 


There’s a voice to the soul, in the storm’s wild commotion, 
That calls back to the land of the shadowy past, 

That gently subdues it to holy emotion, . 
That whispers of scenes that were too bright to last. 


It tells us of friends whom we once used to greet, 
Recalls some kind look, or some still kinder tone, 
And we wonder if ever again we shall meet, 
As we think over afresh the scenes that are gone. 


It tells of the scenes of our childhood home, 
Where cheerful and gay so often we gathered, 
Round the bright fireside. Where now are they gone? 
It did not seem then that we e’er could be severed. 


But the voice of the storm in a low mournful tone, 

Tells of some whom the cold grave will give back—no, never, 
Even now it is singing the dirges of one, 

Whose place in that circle is unfilled forever. 


From the world’s grand Temple, the soul’s true emotion, 

Oft in anthems of joy, up to heaven is borne, 
But the soul is subdued into saddened devotion, 

When chimes in the deep bass of the loud roaring storm. 
B. 














A Night in the Woods. 





A NIGHT IN THE WOODS. 


Crysippus had stayed behind, to fish. The great drawback to 
our sport hitherto, had been that the water was so low in its 
channel, and so glassy clear, that the old and venerable trout, 
the monsters of the stream, could not be induced to rise to a fly 
in the day-time, and even when blinded by the deceptive darkness 
of evening, were as coy as Chaucer's milk-maids. But the night 
before a heavy shower had fallen, and raised the stream. 
The firmament must have had a good long cry of it, for it kept 
its dark cloudy veil over its pensive blue eye for two days more. 
The ungrateful brook—{it was more of a river than a brook, 
however)—angrily caught these precious tears, and dashed them, 
and splashed them against the pebbly elay and mire of the bank : 
indeed, for several days it was swelling and heaving and frothing 
with passion. This was a favorable state of the weather for our 
piscatoral operations. Crysippus had marched out with the ruddy 
dawn, and basketed some heavy fish, which had taken the fly 
ravenously, and afforded handsome play. Our guns meanwhile 
were idle, and our time was very short- Could we consent to 
leave this romantic region without the trophies of a deer? 
Leander was bent upon a visit by night to Sand Pond, a famous 
resort of the antlered herd, and Jasper, like Barkus “ was will- 
ing.” Crysippus was in love with the speckled fellows that were 
now so eager of his company, and leapt so nimbly and greedily 
at his hook. The big fish now left their dark haunts, in sombre 
eddies that whirl and foam about old roots or sunken stones, and 
madly dashed away with the feathered iron in their scaly jaws. 
So Crysippus stayed behind; and Jasper and Leander equipped 
themselves for a night at Sand Pond. Jasper flung over his 
shoulder his old hairy bear-skin, drew on his ancient boots, and 
donned a slouch hat the Squire, his father, had used in his boy- 
ish days. He was alternately whistling and grumbling good-na- 
turedly to himself, as he flung over his enormous arm a tin-pail 
of victuals daintily prepared by the good woman, and covered 
with a snow white napkin. He then seized his father’s ponderous 
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rifle, almost black with aged rust, and tossed it up to his shoulder 
as if it had been a pipe-stem. Leander by this time had loaded 
his double-barreled Moore & Grey, and was ready to start. So 
off they went, followed by advice from the old Squire to his 
manly son about the route, &c., (of which Jasper never heard 
the first syllable), uncouth benisons from the old lady, and well- 
wishes from Crysippus, who creel on back and rod in hand, 
paused on the margin of the stream to bid them good bye. Their 
way lay up the eastern mountain, and through crooked miles of 
the censest forest. It may be hazarded, that the younger sports- 
man was never in his life before conducted through such a maze 
of trees and vines and briary bushes. Speak not of the Laba- 
rynth of Crete! If Leander had been a shuttle, and sent back 
and forward, through and through this forest-warp for the express 
purpose of weaving it, I doubt whether his path would have been 
any more intricate, than was his actual course that afternoon. 
Promising openings lied to him so often, that like the shepherds 
in the fable, it wis hard for him to believe his own eyes, when 
those organs agreed to tell the same story, as at last the two 
hunters emerged into open woods. The only incident that broke 
the monotony of this tiresome walk, was the surprisal of one of 
those long white-furred northern hares, which are becoming 
rarer and rarer in moderate latitudes. Once in an open space, we 
sat down under a maple and recovered our breath. Jasper spent 
the time peeling a choice birch, and making a rude bark lantern. 
We were soon on our feet again trampling down the low bushes, 
and were soon clear of the woods, and on the summit of the 
highest hill of the chain that surrounds Sand Pond. And here 
a glorious prospect broke upon our willing gaze. A wide and 
clear horizon of high towering blue hills swept our circle of vis- 
ion, only about a third of which was shut off by the mountain 
forests at our back. Within this undefinable circumference of 
hazy blue, rose in every grade of undulation up to the mountain 
where we made our stand, luxuriant forests of evergreen and 
birch and mapel, scooped out in many a wild and silent flat, 
where nightly browsed the deer,—and down below us, embosomed 
in the mountain, thickly encircled by graceful hemlocks, and 
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blushing with the kiss of a lingering sun, glistened Sand Pond in 
the bride-groom attire of midsummer. The sky, which was of a 
soft blue, dotted with those far-off white fleecy clouds that hardly 
remind one of storm, harmonized delightfully with the landscape. 
This was the first time for some weeks that Leander had seen the 
full concave of heaven. Dark brown woody hills crested with peaked 
evergreens had always excluded a broad zone of sky just above the 
horizon. It was asight of surpassing loveliness. From our height 
we heard nothing but the trickling of water, the familiar scream 
of hidden blue-jays, and the distant tap and nearer echo of a 
woodman’s axe. This last was a bad omen. We had hoped to 
rouse some old brawny buck from his lair in the thicket, or catch 
a glimpse of some drinking doe. Our hopes were thus rudely 
dashed. But never mind! the man must leave the spot with the 
sun. And see! the sun is even now hanging despairingly on the 
brink of Day; the next few moments must precipitate him into 
Night. The woodman has gone. The eastern cloud has risen 
so rapidly as to shade half the little lake—the green tops of the 
hemlocks begin to tremble and shake with a light wind that 
scarcely stirs the water. Jasper ominously shook his head, and 
began to whistle. The old ruined log cabin where we were to 
have slept, was broken up! The wind howled—two distant 
clouds clashed their black shields together, and rumbled thunder. 
The water trembled with affright as fast pattering drops hinted 
at the approaching storm. There was no open spot to lie on. 
So we hastily cooked up a brisk fire of twigs and leaves under a 
faggot of thick sticks, upon which which we piled roots and 
boughs and rotten logs. We were under three enormous trunks, 
fit channels for the fluid fire, and otherwise wholly unprotected 
from the rain and wind. Jasper seeing the state of things at a 
glance, paddled a birch bark canoe which he found locked to a 
stump along the shore—to the spot where the woodman had 
felled and barked two or three large hemlocks. We filled our 
canoe with wide arching strips of heavy bark, and returned to 
our rest. The rain was now falling fast and there was no time 
to consult, so we quickly fixed our bark above us at an angle of 
about ten degrees from the ground, and crept under it to sleep. 
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The winds howled wildly, and were in their turns silenced by the 
majestic voice from the cloud. Mad lightnings played vividly 
and fitfully about us. The rain poured down fast and slanting, 
as the blast hurried it aside. 

We heard the crashing fall of tree upon tree, as the storm fu- 
riously tore them out by their roots and threw their giant bodies 
to the earth. Our fire had happily been well kindled, and sup- 
plied with substantial fuel, and cast a lurid glare over the black 
lake, which was almost screened from view by the descending 
rain—and dimly revealed the farther bank with its sombre fringe 
of evergreen. The sight of the forest around us was ghastly and 
horrible in the extreme. The thick trunks just visible in the 
midst of the prevailing darkness, took to themselves shapes of 
the most frightful, and sleep-banishing character. Leander saw 
ghost-eyes in every knot, and spectres beckoning in every waving 
bough ; if Jasper saw ghosts, his conduct was very inconsistent 
with the state of his fancies. For he rolled himself up in bruin’s 
fur, hummed an old tune he had heard on the rafts, chuckled a 
little at the pretty pickle we were in, and in ten minutes time 
was snoring like a trooper. Not so Leander: drenched with rain 
and wet to the skin he crept under the rude bark shelter and 
tried to sleep. A peal of thunder and a vivid flash would ever 
and anon awake him to the agreeable consciousness of water 
trickling copiously through holes in the bark down his bare 
neck, and into his shivering breast. About midnight he awoke 
and saw Jasper actually take the bark from his bed and make 
with it a sort of a tent over the fire, to keep it from going entire- 
ly out. Jasper seemed to slumber after that, under the happy 
delusion that he was a tub or cistern left there (out of pure 
benevolence to the species), for Monday’s washing. We rose next 
morning with—the water (which almost overflowed our bed) ; and 
after a toilsome and unsuccessful hunt at an almost inaccessible 
pond near by, trudged home again, cold and cross to a late din- 
ner. Crysippus met us at the door with a basketful of fine, sunny, 
glistening half-pounders he had hooked that morning—after a 
half a dozen hours of capital sport. 


VENATOR. 
27 
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OUR AGE. 


The savans of the nineteenth century are just beginning to be 
awake to the truth that perhaps this may not be the greatest age 
the world ever saw. They also think that our posterity may be 
of the same opinion. Yet there are others who affirm that we 
are too slow to perceive our own greatness, and enjoy its fruits. 
This, they say, is a wondrous age; the age of reform, learning 
and refinement, of steam navigation, fillibusterism and quack doc- 
tors, of Maine laws and mock auctions, of money making and 
bankruptcy, of novel reading and political pulpit preaching, of 
spiritual rappings and magazine writing ;—the age which is mak- 
ing vast and rapid strides towards that goal of ideality called in the 
parlance of madmen—perfection. One cannot but feel horrified 
when he compares the age of our fathers with the one in which we 
live, and beholds its features distorted by political debauchery, and 
moral witchcraft, and attended by the tartarian retinue of snub 
minds, pimpled tempers, principles that squint, and motives that 
walk on club feet. The tide of moral and intellectual culture 
which once ran so high is now at an exceedingly low ebb, so low 
indeed that the shallows and flats of superficiality and foolishness 
are plainly seen as they stand out in their naked deformity. A 
gentleman now a days is a thing vastly different from those few 
sturdy samples left in our midst from aformer age. The process 
of becoming a man, which formerly occupied some twenty-five years, 
is now vastly shortened. All you need is an animal of the genus 
homo, let him vegetate some thirteen years, encase his legs tightly, 
his arms loosely in French broadcloth, squeeze his thorax in a 
short rainbow hued vest with pearl buttons of the size of an eagle, 
prop up his chin with a mammoth collar kept in its place by a 
sheet iron cravat, put kids on his hands, place a narrow brimmed 
hat jauntily on one side of his greasy pate, let him carry a rattan 
which by good rights belongs on his back, drive in his toes as 
much as possible with patent leather,—never mind how little he 
knows, only let him be able to swear glibly, be impudent to his el- 
ders and superiors and squirt tobacco juice with vehemence, and you 
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have your modern gentleman. The height of his ambition is to 
drink, talk or act “jockey” and flirt with the ladies. He can 
discourse largely on a new coat, and go into ecstacies over a pretty 
foot. Beyond these he is absolutely good for nothing, and never 
will be while living, and even when defunct, his puny carcass 
stunted by dissipation will hardly be worth dissecting. 

But we have other phenomena produced by the culture of this 
wondrous age. We have the literary fop, the political upstart, 
the demagogue pretender, and the ne-plus-ultra patron of letters. 
Too lazy to study, too ignorant to know they are fools, they still 
see the advantages-of a literary reputation, and assume the airs 
of deeply read critics, and profound thinkers. They pass for 
men of the deepest erudition by dint of a pair of spectacles, a 
gold headed cane, a pocket full of papers, and a feigned eccen- 
tricity. 

The wonders of this age are not worked exclusively on the 
men. What shall we say of nature’s softer sex? They too have 
been drawn in by the maelstrom of modernism and ride its giddy 
rounds with apparent pleasure. They bud and blossom simultan- 
eously. At an early age the paraphernalia of childhood are doffed 
for long dresses and back-combs. A fashionable boarding school 
now receives them, and in an incredibly short time they are turn- 
ed out, graduated laced up lumps of sweet perfection. They 
know by rote a few set phrases of Italian or French with which 
they astonish their country cousins, and the modesty of some of 
them is labelled with a three cent stamp. They can most unmer- 
cifully belabor a piano, and with wonderful muscular power bang 
out of it the most thundering sounds heard since the “ Battle of 
Prague.” Yet this they call music. With their minds filled with 
romantic trash, and their bodies with pain by unnatural contrac- 
tions, what are they fit for except to be looked at and pitied ? 
Yet these are your modern ladies. If an eligible match present 
itself, they will marry, and often without. Should old father 
Time shove them rather too hard before that dulcet epoch arrives, 
and extract a tooth, a lock of hair, or the color from their cheeks, 
then is displayed to perfection the artistic skill of this wondrous 
age, and she appears as blooming and plump as twenty years ago, 
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and perhaps beguiles some innocent youth by her borrowed charms, 
who when he sees her divested of false teeth, hair, and cotton, 
bemoans his dreadful lot, but like a true philosopher makes the 
best of a bad bargain though often compelled to indulge in pleas- 
ing dreams of Macbeth’s witches, or the Jackdaw’s stolen plumes. 

We might also observe the modern humbug student and his 
culture, but we doubt not his ruminations are generally understood; 
though we might say he sometimes plays well the part of the 
modern gentleman. 

There are some who under the modern dispensation of letters 
calmly and carelessly float down the river of -life totally uncon- 
scious that its bottom is covered with the golden sands of litera- 
ture, and its banks decked with the richest gems of wisdom. 

They live carelessly because comfortably, and comfortably be- 
cause they know not the value of the things within their reach. 
The moral and intellectual culture of each man is much more his 
own work then is generally supposed; he can make of himself 
whatever he chooses. It is borrowed and pretended wisdom that 
does the greatest mischief, for thus the standard of wisdom is 
basely lowered. There are not wanting those who decry all spe- 
cies of reform, and hoot at the crusaders against modern innova- 
tion, humbug, and evil. If the efforts of some gross spirits could 
prevail, all the cardinal virtues would be laughed out of counten- 
ance, and no semblance of them left among us, save the unsub- 
stantial phantom—modern honor. To deficiency in the culture 
of our youth may be attributed many of the evil propensities of 
our men, though many extrinsic causes exist. The superficiality 
of training, and the laxity of modern culture must be improved 
upon before true genius will shine untarnished by the air in which 
it lives. Ifa man lack knowledge he is almost sure to feign it. 
Then let him have it in a good, solid, substantial form. Let him 
be taught its value, and he will know how to appreciate it, its 
uses and he will know how to apply it. Were this plan strictly ad- 
hered to, how great would be the change! Pretension to erudi- 
tion would be reserved for supercilious demagogues, and aspir- 
ing autocrats, and false modesty and prudery for organ grinders 
and mountebanks. Good would supplant evil, and virtue vice. 
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Then might we soon expect to see dawn upon the world the glo- 
ries of that age which will long yet be in the Future, and which 
will be the first faint gleams of the sun which shall usher in the 
millenial day. +> 





THE AUTHOR. 


There is something dignified and exalted in the vocation of an 
Author. Its very antiquity is sufficient to establish its claims 
to respect. From the time when Moses seized the inspired pen, 
through all the dark years of superstition and ignorance and 
folly up to the present time, it has been a profession of eminence 
and distinction. It was a profession in which rare intellects 
gloried to be engaged, which Genius delighted to follow, that it 
might transmit to unborn millions in language of power, its con- 
ceptions of truth and beauty. More and more numerous have 
become the candidates for literary fame, until at this advanced 
stage of the world, the sword grows rusty in its scabbard, and 
the pen is the weapon in every hand: we become familiarized 
with the path trodden by Tasso and Bacon, and cease to wonder 
where it leads. Now it is an easy task to estimate the value of 
the author’s works, his power and his influence. That they are 
immense, startling, far superior to those of any other personage, 
all who reflect a moment will be ready to admit. Let us hurried- 
ly notice them. 

By a single stroke of his pen he can move the soul to sadness 
or to joy—he can excite the esthetic faculty—create harmony 
and love in hearts once ruled by fiercer passions—at one moment 
melt by his Virgilian tenderness, at another raise by his sublimity 
of conception. If his genius lead him into the field of Poetry, he 
culls the choicest flowers and sets them where they will not 
wither—enshrined in the hearts of his countrymen. The poetic 
principle which some men affect to despise, but which in truth 
enters so largely into the composition of human nature, in him 
whose soul is large enough to grasp it, becomes the “ mystic harp 
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upon whose strings the confused murmur of toil and pain and 
sadness loses itself in harmonious music.” Misery is forgotten 
in the rich melody of his strains—contention is changed into 
peace—hate into charity. 

But even if we leave out the fanciful ideas associated with the 
author and consider him in a matter of fact view—as a Historian, 
Theologian or Philosopher, we find his power still undiminished, 
the nobility of his vocation still apparent. In these capacities, to 
set forth truth—to “immortalize illustrious actions, and to place 
before the eyes of the people the true and undegraded images of 
purity and beauty is at once to ennoble the ideas of men, to excite 
and nourish national pride and enthusiasm and to plant the most 
generous of passions in the room of meanness or cupidity.”’ 

These effects which it is undoubtedly in his power to produce 
surely give him a place among the most eminent. But let us 
look at the other side of the picture. Genius sometimes displays 
itself in unhallowed pursuits, and all authors are not actuated 
by the same laudable sentiments. Sometimes they glory in the 
perversion of their talent—in their ability to spread broadcast 
principles fraught with danger and corruption ; they are wretched 
themselves and wish to drag others down—down to their low 
level. The influence of such men is to be guarded against, it is 
great, and greatly to be feared. The unsuspecting seize with 
avidity volumes pretending to be truthful inquiries into the 
“ Rights of Man” or disquisitions upon the “ Age of Reason,” 
and before they are aware are whirled into the maelstrom of 
practical infidelity without hope of extrication. Nor is this 
influence of the Author for good or for evil confined to the 
generation in which he thinks and acts. “ Unborn millions and 
visions of glory crowd upon his soul” as he gives vent to the 
gushing feelings with which his heart is full, he feels the respon- 
sibility of his station and is determined to meet it, he knows that 
future ages will chant praises to his name, and he pours out 
without reserve “thoughts that breathe and words that burn.” 

This influence increases as the rancour of party and the spirit 
of detraction drop nerveless over his grave, and the words of 
wisdom and truth condemned it may be to stand in the back- 
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ground while their author lives, brighten as the spirit that uttered 
them takes its flight ; his faults are forgotton—his political asso- 
ciations cease to obscure his fame and he rises to take the place 
which his labors have secured. All that is necessary to give him 
the prominence he deserves is the sanction of antiquity. Centu- 
ries after his death, his ease of expression and grandeur of thought 
will serve as a connecting link with ages that are passed. If his 
productions be manly and high spirited, if they breathe with 
patriotism, corresponding sentiments will rise up in the breasts of 
his readers, or if they be licentious in their character and immor- 
alin their tendency, the vicious and depraved mind will grasp at 
them with eager longing. 

Long and weary years have passed since David swept his 
fingers across the Harp of Israel, yet the rich notes that were 
then given out melodious and consoling, shall never cease to soothe 
the human heart. Shakespeare the masterly delineator of human 
passions, and the poet of nature will be read and admired, nay 
will give tone to English taste and English manners as long as 
his native tongue shall continue to be spoken by millions of free- 
men ; his is no ephemeral fame, year upon year only serves to 
reveal beauties before concealed. Examples might be multiplied 
without end—but it is useless. We all can see the power of the 
Author, we everywhere behold the beneficial results of his labors, 
should virtue be his pole star; plainly spread out before us are 
the evils he may work if he be filled with the spirit of Moloch. 

Hueu. 





THE VISION. 


One sultry summer afternoon, weary and dejected, I wander- 
ed far away from human habitation within the uncertain pathway 
of a wood. Coming to a babbling brook overhung by rich fo- 
liage and fragrant vines, I lay me down to enjoy the charming 
sounds of nature in the rural scene. Lulled by tinkling of dis- 
tant sheep-bells, the rippling of the water, and the heaven-born 
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melody of birds, I gradually sunk to sleep. Yes, I slept. I must 
have slept, and yet there was a vision in that sleep, which made 
it seem like wakefulness. I will tell the vision. 

Who has not read the Mantuan bard? Who does not know 
that he it was who guided Dante through the depths of hell ? He 
it was who appeared to me as I slept. What said that venerable 
shade? “Thou child of earth, arise! As once by loving Bea- 
trice sent to guide the poet Dante through the depths profound, 
so now, by Shakespeare’s shade commissioned, do I come to show, 
not only what he saw, but more.” ‘Great Mantuan bard,” I 
modestly replied, “the honor you confer is undeserved, yet I 
with humility accept it. Support me through those scenes of 
horror!’ “Son,” he replied, “ obey, cast down thy fears and 
boldly follow me.”’ I followed. Soon we reached the gate of 
hell. This we passed,—and then what lamentations and groans 
filled the air—but why should I repeat what Dante told, and 
again describe the fearful sounds and sights of hell’s nine circles ? 
Let my pen describe what Dante saw not! 

Having passed through the nine circles which Dante saw, Vir- 
gil addressed me thus :— 

‘Mortal! thou hast not yetseen all. One circle moresince Dante 
came, resounds with hideous groans. My duty is to show it: 
that back to earth a warning you may take. Hear now the 
sighs that swell upon the air like mournful notes from Phrygian 
pipe. See! this is the circle.” I saw it, and never, never can 
that vision of wo be blotted from my memory. It was a swamp, 
with its green slime, and the swamp-lily moving sluggishly above 
it. Here were wading and plunging thousands of both men and 
women, though the number of the latter preponderated. As I 
looked upon their faces, rendered sallow and sickly by the pesti- 
lential airs of the marsh, pity moved me to tears. ‘“ Alas!” said 
I, “ whose and what dismal abode is this?’ “ Here live, yet 
wish to die,” Virgil replied, “ those who on earth did violate the 
sternest law of Nature, by writing much, and calling that which 
they had written, Poetry. Of Twaddle and of Bosh this is the 
swamp.” 

By permission from my guide I addressed several of these would 
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be poets. Said I to a maiden with dishevelled hair and blood- 
red eyes, “ what brought you to this gloomy place?” “ Ah!” 
said she, in accents of despair, “ Poetry, Poetry!” and the word 
was echoed by the dismal croakings of a thousand frogs. The 
noise having subsided I begged her to recite those lines whose 
twaddle had consigned her to that damp “ Poet’s Corner.” In 
tremulous tones she repeated the following on 
SPRING. 
Old winter’s dead, and green upon its grave 
The modest blade comes out to kiss the air, 


Not weeping does the willow’s branches wave, 
Nor the sad cypress its deep sorrows wear. 


Let fortune keep her heaps of shining gold, 
And me deny to sleep on downy bed ; 

Whilst flowers and leaves their varied hues unfold, 
And warming sun-rays glistening dew drops wed, 


I'll sing of Nature and her artist, Spring, 
Who paints the garden’s face and decks the bough, 
And from the treasures of my heart I’ll bring 
A string of pearls to throw around its brow. 
Whilst she recited the foregoing lines, Virgil’s liver swelled with 
rage. He could no longer endure the twaddling sentimentality 
of her verse. ‘“‘ Hold,’ he cried, “ merited is the wrath that 
binds thee down ‘midst sickly vapors and the stagnant pool.” 
Passing still further around this circle, my surprise was boundless 
at the sight of a child, whose friends, as Virgil said, regarded 
him a second Chatterton. Wading up to where I stood, with 
lisping tongue he said, “O, Thir! take me from thith dreadful 
plathe.” “Why are you here?” said I, “Qh,” said he, “I 
wrote a piethe of poetry, and they thent me here.” Requesting 
a copy of his childish verses, he complied by producing on a 
slate the following on 
THE BEGGAR BOY. 


“T only want a crust of bread,” 
Said a little beggar-boy, 

“My mother’s sick, and father’s dead, 

And the cold comes through our broken shed, 
No comfort we enjoy. 
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“Upon one dark and stormy night 
I saw my father die,— 
They laid him out in purest white 
Which, mother said, the angels bright 
Wore in the peaceful sky. 


“That night we nothing did but weep 
And wail o’er our sad lot, 
Until mamma put us to sleep, 
And prayed to God that He would keep 
An angel by our cot.” 
Many more verses had he written, but they so shocked the sensi- 
tive ear of Virgil, that, snatching the slate, he hurled it far into 
the greasy swamp. Poor boy, what had Poetry brought him to! 
Passing still farther on we came to a woman who was so be- 
daubed by the green slime of the swamp that her face was scarce- 
ly discernible. She received us with horrid imprecations on Vir- 
gil, Shakespeare and Milton, and, in short, upon all the worthy 
poets who ever lived. But a woman on earth is a woman even 
in Hades. So her wrath, being summed up in one tremendous 
blast, soon spent itself. At first she was totally averse to read- 
ing the lines which had condemned her to the tenth circle; but 
on representing to her that I knew many ladies on Earth in the 
town of Princeton who were begging destruction, as it were, by 
their poetical effusions, she complied. “Oh!” said she, “ take 
this sonnet, publish it in Princeton, and warn the ladies, lest they 
be snatched from the delightful society of the Collegians and 
hurled to this dark abode of lizards and snakes.” She wept— 
and I wept, before I had read the sonnet. Here it is: 
SONNET. 
O, I could weep to hear the dismal wind, 
So boldly blow the branches of the trees ; 
For then I needs must think of stormy seas 
O’er which he sails who left his form enshrined 
Within this heart. And can indeed the heaving waves 
Which smile and sparkle by the sun-lit day, 
When night-winds rise, enyawn like open graves, 
Engulphing him whom I could ne’er betray ? 
O that the breeze might fill his homeward sail, 
And waft him to the haven of my heart! 
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Else, Jonah-like, he’d dive into a whale, 
And in three days from out its belly dart! 

But if ye winds can bear him to my side, 

Blow, breezes, blow, make Juliet a bride! 

The anger of Virgil now exceeded all bounds. He who had 
looked unmoved upon the woes of the nine preceding circles, 
whose mild and dignified deportment had struck me with awe, 
stormed and raged. 

Was that a blow? Did Virgil strike a woman? Oh! that 
heart-piercing scream ! 

I was awake. The heavy dews of night were upon the leaves 
and grass, and stood in drops upon my feverish brow. That fear- 
ful vision—why do I even now tremble as I call to mind its hor- 
rors ? 

O ye! whose pens are prostituted to the basest purposes ; who 
burn the midnight oil, in thumbing rhyming dictionaries ; who 
apostrophize and personify broom-handles and soft-soap; who, 
like a Freshman of °49, are collecting “A Budget of Youthful 
Fancy,’’—beware ! “ There is death in the pot.” Remember the 
tenth circle, the snakes, lizards and frogs of the swamp of Twad- 
dle and Bosh. ° 
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It is no light thing to be an Editor, especially of such a periodical as the 
Nassau Literary, that can already boast of a longer line of editors than any 
half dozen of her oldest cotemporaries. We feel a tinge of melancholy as we 
now for the first, and perhaps, for the last time, launch forth into editorial 
life. In this same chair—around this same table, has labored many a fever- 
ed brain of pent up souls, who bursting the ordinary chrysalis state of Seni- 
ority have fluttered forth into a short butterfly editorial existence. Methinks 
I see a long line of these departed worthies, stalking down the corridors of the 
Past, in ghostly procession, while a voice whispers in my ear, “ Et Tu Brute.” 
The next Editor stands ready with a white sheet and a night cap, anxious to 
array your humble servant in suitable uniform for a place in the silent pro- 
cession. Thus have we but the blank prospect of Poor Joe, in Bleak House, 
who was fated to keep “ moving on” till he moved on to the silent land. But 
we are not going without experiencing somewhat of the lofty sentiments that 
swell the breast of an Editor. We never before half realized the noble thoughts 
suggested by a position like ours. And at such a time too. Now when hu- 
man thought and human action are being aroused to the most intense activity 
—now when the world is trembling beneath the mighty throbbings of the 
heart of humanity, are we in a situation to be in the fuss. Now when the 
world is on fire, are we able to “ run witha machine.” We have always had 
the greatest respect for Editors. Even the little country Editor, and cheap doer 
of Job printing, of our childhood’s knowledge seemed a magnificent person- 
age, and we wondered if we should ever be permitted to gaze with mortal 
eyes on Horace Greely. We have since seen Horace. One leg of his panta- 
loons was entirely to high to be consistent with the protective policy. His 
old white hat assured us of his faithful adherence to Anti-Slavery notions, in so 
far as fashion was the master. His ink bespattered coat (doubtful whether 
it was a coat or a pen wiper), convinced us that he never turned his coat,— 
at least for the term of one Presidential campaign. The fact of it is, we editors 
that is Horace and your humble servant, have too many weighty matters on 
hand to condescend to minor affairs. A friend accused us the other day, of 
not keeping our room in very good order. Our answer was “ we're an 
Editor.” We replied in like manner to another, who found fault with our 
old coat. Another anxious for his own reputation, doubtless, in being pub- 
licly considered as our friend, has been chasing us down with a hair 
brush fora week. * * * Our Editor’s Table begins to present all the 
phenomena of departing Seniority. Piles of gilt edged books, labelled “‘ Au- 
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tographs,” have displaced the grievous Mathematics, that so lately lumbered 
it. (Whata blessed change!) In this one, we must inscribe some kindly 
sentiment that shall recall by-gone happy hours, and tinge the thought with 
sadness tHat reverts to you as a friend far away. This one, as cheerful and 
good hearted a fellow as ever shook his sides around a bright fire in old North, 
will be best suited with a little pleasantry. This one expects a more formal 
quotation—while this one is content with a “Yours, &c.” * * * “ Know- 
ledge is power,” quoth a certain wise man of the olden time. We were for- 
cibly reminded of the truth of this proverb, when a friend was explaining the 
other day, how he managed his paternal when remonstrating with him for 
his evil courses. ‘My Father,” said he, “ never studied Rhetoric, and when 
I apply the a priori, I always get him.” * * * No place ever yet flour- 
ished without at least one, if not two precocious children. Princeton is no 
exception. A little urchin in one of our Sunday Schools, not long since was 
questioned as follows: “Johnny do you suppose we can see the devil?” 
“Yes,” said Johnny, “I seed him wunst, I seed him in the Fantastics.” To 
most teachers, this argument would have proved if not convincing, at least 
unanswerable. While on the subject of smart children, however, we are re- 
minded that it’s time some of the urchins that line the sidewalks of Princeton 
were taught (we know a way of teaching them) that impudence is not smart- 
ness. Further on the subject of smart children—we see that Babies are here- 
after to be admitted on exhibition at a Fair in one of our large commercial 
cities. Oh tempora! won’t there be music there. Won’t it be laughable 
though for a looker on to study the widely diversified and grogesquely unique 
ideas of beauty displayed by the maternal exhibitors. Reader, do you sup- 
pose ever a mother was found, who did’nt think her own the prettiest baby 
that ever was born? What though it is squint eyed? Itissuch a charming 
squint. What though it is fatand dumpy. The more there is of such a 
cherubic mass the better. What though it is cross and squalling? Thepoor 
thing is sick, and what magnificent future powers those strong lungs argue. 
We wonder what standard of taste or theory of beauty our rhetoricians would 
adopt with such facts before them. Reader, how many times before now have 
you been arrainged at the bar of conscience after having passed judgment 
on one before its mother. We would’nt be on the committee to award pre- 
miums and risk our reputation for sanity among the exhibitors for the whole 
stock. * * * Reader, are you nearsighted. We are and know something 
of the misfortunes of near sighted people. Have you ever, in a dark night, 
taken off your hat to the old cannon in the back campus, thinking it was a 
tutor? Have you ever mistaken Sam. Scudder, for a member of the Faculty, 
and made him due obeisance, and that too when half a dozen fellows were 
looking on? Have you ever with fluttering heart taken off your hat to a lady, 
and just after being cué discover that she was a total stranger? Have you 
ever been bored with sending apologies for some unkind cut of your own? 
Have you ever been thought impudent for staring at people through pinch 
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noses—when every body else was inoffensively performing much more 
effective staring without such imperfect aids? We have a friend that’s 
near sighted, we have. During his Sophomore days our friend had a vision 
from a window in West College. The scene was laid in a garden below him. 
A seeming form of beauty had arrested his attention. His lively imagination 
at once filled up the dim and shadowy outline. He fancied he saw a beauti- 
ful bower and near it some beauteous creature was gladdening the flowers 
with her presence—some angel in white it might be from the faint gleamings 
of white robes that flitted before him. He rapidly adjusted his spectacles to 
his nose that the dim vision might become to him a full and pleasing reality, 
when lo, before his concave lenses, as before the wand of Circe, angel robes 
were transformed into recently washed linen—and that fairy form into a 
colored housemaid, hanging them out to dry. Near sighted men, however, 
are not the only ones who get in awkward fixes. There are those whose eyes 
are on the other side of this “point of inflexion”—this midway standard 
between concavity and convexity so convenient for seeing. They sometimes 
make mistakes. A very worthy friend of ours, not long since, had a da- 
guerreotype taken of a favorite owl. He showed it to a venerable friend of 
his, whose eyes, after having served him well for many a score of years, were 
now failing. His aged friend glanced at the picture, and remarked that it ap- 
peared to be a very good likeness, ““whendid you sit for it?” He adjusted his 
“helps to see,” expecting to find his judgement confirmed. He found indeed, 
the picture to be a shadowing forth of dignity and gravity, but it was just 
such an one as yas somewhat ridiculous as well as embarrassing under the 
circumstances. * * * We have sometimes been accused of being sentimental. 
It is a fact, we were sentimental on one occasion. It was a beautiful moonlight 
night. A quiet subduing loveliness rested on all nature. We determined to 
give expression to the poetry and romance of our usually matter of fact soul 
in serenading some “Lady of Beauty.” We had barely commenced, when 
forth from his kennel sprang a growling bull dog and rubbed his nose against 
the editorial leg. From our experience, at that time we would recommend 
to those troubled with sentimentalism the external application of a cross dog’s 
nose as a certain and rapid method of effecting a cure. Speaking of senti- 
mental people though, we never did suspect that there was any body in Col- 
lege, and that two in the Senior Class quite as far gone as the writer of this 
poetry. But here it is—let it speak for itself. 


A DREAM. 


“ Twas some silent hour of eve 
Perchance near the peep o’ the day, 
I dreamed,—O, you cannot conceive 
How sweetly I dreamed as I lay. 


I dreamed that on ocean afloat, 
With a sail for the zephyrs to swell, 
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we therefore forbear. 


I rode in a fairy like boat 
With her whose sweet name I can’t tell. 


The sun shedding light from above, 
With radiance purpled the wave, 

The breeze seemed o’er laden with love 
And gentle the motion it gave. 


Some clouds flitted over the sea, 

But their shadows as soon as they fell 
Were chased by the clear melody 

Of her voice whose sweet name I can’t tell. 


Awaking I eagerly wrote 

What, ’tis plain such a dream may betide, 
The sunshine, the ocean, and boat, 

The clouds, and the one at my side. 





Tho’ Time’s rapid course, o’er the ocean of life, 


Some shadows mid sunshine impel, 
They'll fly when I whisper the title of wife 
To her whose sweet name I won’t tell.” 


After all we would hardly call this sentimental. It looks too much like 
matter of fact. Just look at the expressive Saxon in the last verse. 
that sentimental love-sick haberdash ? 
such phrases as “lovely angel” “adored Dulcinea” *‘ diving creature,” etc., 
you may be sure he is sophomorically sentimental. And his love will be as 
evanescent as the froth on an uncorked bottle of moonshine. His spongy 
heart absorbs its affection very easily, and will give it out again on the slight- 
est squeezing. He may indeed feel that “awful sense of goneness” so char- 
acteristic of people in love, but it is in the region of the head and not the 
heart. -Most likely he is one of your exquisites, whose very ideas of Paradise, 
are those of a place where angels in patent leathers and tight inexpressibles 
perform the agreeable to simpering fairies in perfumed kids. But the title 
in this last verse indicates something far different—a unity of purpose—a firm 
resolye—a steady polarization of the affections under an influence all perva- 
ding. We regard our friend as entirely beyond the reach of any advice and 
* * * As it is a matter of great doubt whether the 
Senior class are to be favored this year, with the course of Lectures on Geolo- 
gy, prescribed in the Catalogue, we deem it to be our duty, in virtue of our 
position as Editor, to aid in supplying the deficiency. We therefore have 
taken some trouble to present our readers with a clear and comprehensive 
view of some of the more general conclusions of the Science. It is to be 
hoped that none will fail to understand them, from an imperfect knowledge 


of the nomenclature. 








Previously before the fiat “sit lux” went forth, and the gross calig:nous ten- 


When a lover loads his verses with 
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ebrosity that obfuscated all things was dissipated—this conglomerate ter- 
raqueosity, during immensely elongated protractionments of duration, was 
a mere agglomerosity of nebulosity, igneosity and chaosity—(we here adopt 
the nebular hypothesis), and subsequently thereunto this aforesaid nebu- 
losity became quirled up into a spheroidal mundacity of igneous liquidity, 
(its equatorial diameter being somewhat longer than its polar), which being 
centrifugally and tangentially projected, and centripetally gravitated perform- 
ed harmonious revolutionary circumrotations. A very wnabbreviated ap- 
portionment of Eternity Past, was occupated in the processes of oxidization, 
solidification and crustification—the bowels of the Earth being meanwhile 
subjected to severe internal corrugatory eructations, thus occasioning vari- 
ous physiognomical metamorphoses. It is also established, that during this 
remotely previous period, this aforesaid terraqueous orbicular conglomera- 
tion, was from time to time submerged beneath a circumambient aggrega- 
tion of aqueous liquidity, which by its detritionary and disintegratory action 
on the aforesaid siliceous crustification upon the aforesaid agglomerosity of 
igneous fluidity, did wear down its more elevated mountaneous protuberan- 
ces caused by the eructionary ejections aforesaid and sedementarily deposit 
the various lithological stratifications we now find. Meanwhile ponderose 
palaeontological developments inhabitated both the aqueous and terraque- 
ous regions of this disordered mundacity. Homogangliferous, heterobran- 
chiatiferous and other species of radiated molluscular vitalities, besides 
various tribes of icthyiferous and mammaliferous vertebrate ponderosi- 
ties, successively vegetated on this terrene opacity, until the metereological 
phenomena that agitated it were no longer favorable to the conservation of 
their ontological diagnosis and physical hygiene. Concerning the nature 
of these zoological camosities, it is further established that it would have 
been difficult a mile off, to tell one of these huge pachydermatous quadrupe- 
dal mammalia from a small mountain. Such as were herbivorous and ru- 

minating used to browse on forest trees, masticating and regurgitating them, 
as our cows do grass. Hence their oesophageal ducts were distended by 
frequent avalanches of alimentary substance, on ascale somewhat like that of 
our terraqueous maternal ancestor in the days ef Korah, when “the Earth 
opened her mouth and swallowed.” In those days “to light on a man like 
a June bug,” would have been equivalent to the final and total crushing of 
the inferior corporeal bipedal development of the genus homo, the bugs 
were so very large. We regret that we have not time more fully to notice 

the various orders of organized aggregations of animal vitalities that lived 

on this oblate spheroid during these ancient periods—nor yet the various 

forms of organiferous vegetalities, that flourished on this terrene ubiquity, 

before that herbivorous and carnivorous bipedal corporeal incarnation of 


the incorporeal man stalked round this terrene felicity on two legs. We: 


‘would merely state, in conclusion, that the researches of modern Geologists 
have proved beyond doubt the ancient tradition that this mundane world 
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rests on the back of four elephants to be utterly false. An intimate study 
of the anatomical structure of the aforesaid animality, has shown its verte- 
bral column wholly inadequate to sustain the pressure of such a superin- 
cumbent mass of materiality. And furthermore, even if it were strong 
enough the integumentary pachyderma that covered his sides could not have 
resisted the lateral thrust, while the vertical component of pressure trans- 
mitted to his corporeal suffixes called legs, would have been destructive te 
their ossiferous and cartilaginous arrangements. * * * Asa lamenta- 
ble proof of the bad habits of mind brought on by a certain sort of educa- 
tion not embraced in the College course, we would instance a certain Soph- 
omore, who, on hearing some one speak of the Queen of England, asserted 
that there was no such card in the pack. He is same person, who attend- 
ed the lecture on Astronomy the other day, and hearing of the “ diamonds 
thrown out on the broad tablature of heaven,”’ wondered if they were dealt 
out according to Hoyle. Far more praiseworthy is the spirit of inquiry 
evinced by the Freshman who wondered if Prometheus of old stole fire from 
Heaven, and lost his liver, where did so many young men steal fire from, 
to lose their hearts. * * * A pamplet styled the “Monthly Jubilee,” 
advocating ‘‘ Woman’s Rights” and other humbugs, has been sent to us. 
Its doctrines and sentiments seem to be effervescences from a cess pool, into 
which has washed the scrapings of all the vulgar, blasphemous and fanati- 
cal systems of reform that have disgraced the age. The ultra reformers of 
the present day are a class by themselves,—an intellectual solecism in the 
history of the genus homo. The antiquarian of future ages from one of their 
then fossil opinions will be able to identify the intellectual man, as easily 
as a naturalist can now reeonstruct an animal of some ancient period, from 
a single tooth. Heretofore the world has reverently honored the name 
“Reformer,” ever since Socrates drank hemlock, Galileo lived in a dungeon 
and Luther stood before the Diet of Worms. But the “ reformers,” of the 
19th century have swarmed like the frogs of Egypt, till sensible men begin 
to despise the title. With some Archimedean lever they expect to turn the 
world upside down. The thought of first finding a fulcrum however has 
not entered their heads. Look out, ye that watch the signs of the times for 
speedy shaking among the dry bones of Society. Ye old fogy lawyers, di- 
vines and statesmen, of the nineteenth century, what an inglorious fate 
awaits you! These reformers are fast rearing a pyramidal structure of so- 
ciety, in which you are to figure as dried up mummies—the pickled and 
preserved specimens of a defunct age. We advise you to help shove along 
the car of Progress, or else those in it will catch you by the coat tail and 
drag you along. Ye whining patriots that have been looking in vain to 
find on whom the mantle of Webster has fallen! Have you looked among 
the women? Stand back! ye old fogies. A glorious erais dawning. Let 
the old banners of Liberty that used to be unfurled on the 4th of July, and 
training days be torn to shreds! Hoist high the banners, on which waves 
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the goddess of Liberty dressed in pantaloons! Bury deep the coin on which 
the goddess appears in ignoble frocks! Ye guardian angels that hover 
around us, henceforth in our visions, figure in pantaloons! Let us have a 
new Clio in breeches, and let that old fogy motto, “ prodesse quam conspi- 
ci,” become “conspici quam prodesse.” We wonder if the world has not 
been wrong in supposing that Jupiter, had the highest seat among the ce- 
lestials. Perhaps now it was Juno at whose nod “deep trembled the lofty 
Olympus.” We commend the inquiry to the notice of mythologists. We 
wonder if hereafter it will be “ woman’s right” to look after her own bag- 
gage when she travels. We once travelled with three very agreeable ladies 
with thirteen very disagreeable packages of baggage. We wonder if her 
right to stand up in public assemblies in defence of her rights, won’t also 
involve a right to “stand up” when crowded out of the seats by the gentle- 
men. We wonder if she wants the right to “ express her sentiments” through 
the ballot box, because Nature has denied her the ordinary means of ex- 
pressing them. * * * .We had engaged the well known goose quill of 
“Mustang,” to aid in rendering our No. attractive, but much to our regret, 
journeying to a region of warm weather has drooped it just as effectually as 
it once did the pinions of Icarus. But it won’t do to depend on geese 
feathers,—especially if you are compelled to seek a night’s lodging at 
a country tavern, and bargain for afeather bed. Protrusive Shanghai quills 
once so convinced us. It has just occurred to us that we Seniors ought not 
to grumble at our necessarily limited course on Zoology, when we remem- 
ber that Jonah of old was the only man that ever entered into the subject, 
and come outalive. * * * Good Public, the editor will never again serve 
you in this capacity. Don’t you feel sorry to part with him? Restrain thy 
crocodile tears. Farewell. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS.—To contributors to the present Number, the 
Editor would return his thanks. The article on Townology we have hand- 
ed over to the next Editor, as requested. 

EXCHANGES.—We have duly received the ‘‘Southern Rights Advo- 
cate.” The Feb. No. of the “ Yale Lit.” ‘The Amherst Collegiate Maga- 
sine.” “The Stylus.” We also with pleasure acknowledge the appear- 
ance among our Exchanges of the “ Williams’ Quarterly.” 
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